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Holiday Greetings! 


The wind is blowing outside, a cold winter wind. All of us, from 
the tiniest, youngest child to the oldest employee, are hoping for a white 
Christmas. In every cottage, faces peer out into the gathering dusk of the 
evening wondering about snow and toys and loved ones at home. Best 
of all will be the visit of Santa Claus, for he has come to The Training 
School without fail for over a half century. This is one place on earth 
where the expectations of every child are realized. 


On Christmas eve, when the jingling bells of his sled are heard and 
he finally appears in person before all of us, we know the true spirit of 
Christmas. The excitement of childhood relives itself in all of us with 
a fullness that can hardly be exceeded anywhere else. 


We hope that all of you have as fine a Christmas as we will have, 
and that you have the same feeling of the certainty of its occurrence 
that we enjoy. With this certainty comes a simple realization of the deep 
current of goodness which runs through the world and is brought to the 
surface in our celebration of the Christ Child’s birth. 


A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to all! 


WALTER JACOB 
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Thanksgiving through Christmas — 1954 


THE HOLIDAY CALENDAR 





The spirit of Christmas is ever with us inspiring our appreciation 
of the God-given blessings which are all about us, in the beautiful 
flowers, in the orchard fruits and in the abundant garden foods, but 
more than these physical blessings is the love and devotion of the good 
people who are dedicating their lives to the care and happiness of the 
forever children. 

During the month of December as we approach the Christmas sea- 
son, we become more and more conscious of the fact that we are prepar- 
ing for a wonderful celebration, the celebration of Christ’s birthday and 
while many of our little children do not understand the deeper meaning 
of Christmas, they love the part which they are able to play, in helping 
to make it a glorious occasion. 

This year when “Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men” seems 
so much more attainable than it has been for the last many years, we 
who are responsible for the lives of children try to express our under- 
standing of our blessings by bringing joy and happiness into the lives 
of these less fortunate, but precious, children and if our friends as they 
read the Calendar will read between the lines, they will agree, I am sure, 
that December as lived in The Training School is a wonderfully happy 
month. 

Our celebration of Christmas really begins with the celebration of 
Thanksgiving as on this occasion at 10 o’clock in the morning, the chil- 
dren assemble in Garrison Hall and while they are enjoying a varied, 
but pleasing program, the classrooms in ihe School Building are being 
made ready for the children’s Christmas store. held the day after 
Thanksgiving. 

This year the program in the Hall was presented in three parts, in 
which the children themselves played important roles: 

PART I — Under the direction of Dr. Jacob, a sacred description 
of the meaning of Thanksgiving was featured. As he told the story of 
the brave Pilgrim Fathers who made possible our Thanksgiving cele- 
bration, the children fully appreciated his words. When they sang 
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“Come Ye Thankful People Come”, “America The Beautiful” and “The 
Benediction”, everyone felt the spiritual influence of the hour. 


PART II — Under the direction of Mr. Graham an old-fashioned 
Morning Assembly was featured with the children acting both as the 
“Planning Board” and as the entertainers. What a jolly program they 
presented with games, stunts and surprises. 

PART III — Under the direction of Mr. Lockyer, who kept the 
promises made by the judges on October 29, 1954, namely—: that the 
Halloween prizes would be awarded at the Morning Assembly on 
Thanksgiving Day. If time and space permitted, I would like to describe 
the costumes, skits and funny characters featured in the “Stage Show”, 
but I must briefly conclude by telling you that seven outstanding prizes 
were awarded and that every child taking part (and the children in the 
audience took important parts with their appreciative applause) was 
given a fresh doughnut right from the baker’s oven (Mr. Schneider him- 
self brought them to the Assembly). This treat concluded a delightful 
morning and when the children left the Hall to prepare for the delicious 
turkey dinner awaiting them, a happier group of children would be hard 


to find. 


The Little Guy Fund financed the cost of the Halloween prizes and 
of the Thanksgiving treat, as Mr. and Mrs. Bible always love to con- 
tribute to the happiness of the children. 


November 26 

This day was long anticipated and the children spent a glorious day 
doing their Christmas shopping. The selection of gifts for one’s family 
requires the making of decisions which often change, as the children see 
the different articles on display, but by the close of the day they are 
well pleased with their purchases. If the parents could only see their 
children on this day, so happy, so normally interested in the selection 
of gifts for each one of their loved ones, J am sure that each gift would 
have a meaning not purchasable with money. 


At the store there is always an abundance of gifts for the women in 
the family, but not quite enough for the men and on one occasion, a 
little boy was heard to say to his close friend, “I am looking for some- 
thing for Daddy and I can’t find it. Wait — Say, I guess I will get him 
this cuddly little dog. It would be awful nice for him at bed time ’cause 
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he likes dogs.” His little friend replied, “You goof! That would be silly! 
What you want to get him is one of those funny jumping jacks down in 
the wood shop. Think of the fun he could have with it.” (They were 
measuring Daddy with their own little measuring sticks.) 


December 2 
Mr. Renne and his boys made their third trip to the woods to 
gather greens for the Christmas decorations. All during the year the 
farm boys look forward to this outing with keen enjoyment and a chilly 
day fails to dampen their ardor. They love both the trip to the woods 
and also the lunch which they take with them, declaring to their skepti- 
cal friends that a sandwich tastes better in the woods sprinkled with 

snow than when eaten in the dining room. 


December 4 
Timotheus Hanle, “Dear Old Timmy”, was laid to rest in our 
Greenwood. 
December 4 
Children wrapping their gifts to be mailed away. 


December 5 
Parent’s Visiting Day. 
December 6 
The Training School boys playing basketball with the Memorial 


High School boys in their lovely gymnasium. 


December 6 
The Christmas rooms where secrets are kept and treasures are 
guarded (until December 25th) were opened and invitations were issued 
to Santa’s willing helpers stating that for them “the latch string was 
out!” 
December 7 
Rehearsals of the Christmas play in full swing. 


December 8 
The Quarterly Meeting of the Board of Trustees was held. An invi- 
tation was extended to the official Staff of the School to dine with the 
honor guests, the Board of Trustees and their wives, as well as the 
Board of Visitors of the School. A very pleasant get-acquainted lunch- 
eon hour was enjoyed. 
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December 9 
Albert Perry, now in the Navy, was transferred from Davisville, 
R. I., to his new assignment in Cuba. 


December 12 
The regular Sunday Service was enriched with delightful Christmas 
music. 
December 13 
Executive Meeting was held in one of the classrooms where the new 
“Planning Board” was displayed. Dr. Delp and Mr. Hawk explained in 
detail its use and importance in keeping in close contact with the chil- 
dren on pre-vocational assignments. 


December 14 
Classification Meeting. As the function of this meeting is to con- 
sider the immediate questions pertaining to the welfare of the children, 
its importance makes it imperative that it be held regularly even during 


the holiday season. 
December 15 
Full dress rehearsal of the Play. 


December 16 
The out-of-doors Christmas trees were lighted to the great delight 
of the children. 
December 17 
The children’s Christmas Play, “Red Candles”, was presented for 
the Menantico boys and family and for The Training School children 
who may be going home on Saturday. 


December 18 
The Play was repeated for Vineland friends, The Training School 
family and the children not in attendance on Friday night. “Red Can- 
dles”, with fifty children in the cast, the dialogue well spoken, the music 
pleasingly catchy, the costumes pretty and scenery unique, made the 
play a delight to everyone. 
December 19 
The opening of the new Canteen at 2 o’clock in the afternoon was 
one of the outstanding events of December and in the minds of many 
people it was, next to Christmas, the grand event of the year. 
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December 20 
The distribution of trees and decorations throughout The Training 
School brought joy and activity to every cottage. 


December 21 
Two groups of carolers, one of girls and one of boys, participated 
in the “Tiny Tim Carol Sing”, which has become one of the delightful 
Christmas customs in the City of Vineland. It goes without saying that 
it is a thrilling evening for everyone taking part. Prof. Nash and Mrs. 
Richard Ells originated the idea of the “Tiny Tim Carol Sing” as a 
means of raising money for crippled children. 


December 21 
The Pennsville Girl Scout Troop brought gifts for The Training 
School children and between 6 and 7 o’clock they visited the cottages 
and entertained the little children, singing Christmas carols. 


December 22 
Only two days now until Christmas Eve. The faces of the children 
grew more and more eager with each passing hour. 


December 23 
All day long and until late evening, the Christmas rooms teemed 
with the efforts of the Santa Claus Helpers who make possible the antici- 
pations and hopes of the children. 


December 24 

With laurel and holly, cedar and pine, and a gorgeous Christmas 
tree, the auditorium in Garrison Hall was transformed into a beautiful 
reception room fit for royalty. Here, the children, laughing and singing, 
gathered to greet their dear old friend Santa Claus. What a jolly, happy 
assemblage of children they were! Miss Nellie, at the piano, softened 
her playing, suggesting that they sing their lovely Christmas songs more 
softly, but they were too thrilled to sing quietly for long. Only when 
sleigh bells were heard in the distance and Dr. Jacob raised his hand and 
whispered “Listen”, did they respond. As the sound of the bells grew 
nearer and louder — the excitement of the children grew more pro- 
nounced until, when the curtain was raised, there stood their dear old 
friend right beside the tree. From then on, it would be hard to describe 
the happiness of the little children who truly love Santa Claus. 
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After the jolly greetings were over and Santa had said his “good 
byes” and the good-night song was sung, with their box of candy in 
hands tightly clasped, tired children hurried home to bed knowing that 
Santa would keep his promise, that in the morning they would find their 
gifts waiting for them. 

December 25 

As the star light in the heavens gives place to daylight on earth, 
strains of beautiful music are heard in the distance and as “Hark, the 
Herald Angels Sing” is softly played by our band, The Training School 
awakens to a realization that it is the day of our dear Savior’s birth. It 
is Christmas! 

A description of how this day is spent in The Training School 
would be interesting, but should be lived, not written. However, I would 
write in golden letters, that the happiest days of my life have been spent 
in The Training School at Christmas time. 


December 26 
Christmas Sunday Service. 


December 27 
A real playday throughout The Training School. 


December 28 
Visitations to the cottages to see the trees, decorations and gifts and 
to Vineland to see the lovely lighting on Landis Avenue, and the lighted 
trees in the yards and homes. 
December 29 


- Moving pictures. 
December 30 


December 31 
A Farewell Party to the old year in the form of a jolly assembly, 
which was held in Garrison Hall and was concluded with a treat for 
everyone. 
January 1 
Children returning from vacations. 


January 2 

New Year Sunday and Parent’s Day observed. 
January 3 

School reopened. —ALICE M. NASH 
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SPECIAL CLASSES: 
GRADING AND EVALUATION 


Department of Education 


ELLYN G. LAUBER, M.A. oad a goby woe 





INTRODUCTION 

The educational philosophy of a school is vividly reflected in the 
type of report issued to parents and pupils. The right kind of a report 
is one of the primary factors in establishing desirable public relations 
between the school and the community. Recent controversies over grad- 
ing systems indicate that, in a great many of our cities, satisfactory 
reports are not being made to parents. Perhaps, it can be written that 
grading and evaluation for all pupils is the most retarded phase of 
education. 

METHODS OF REPORTING 


LETTER GRADES 


In many schools. letter grades (e. g. A, B, C, D, E, or F.) are used 
exclusively to record each pupil’s progress and achievement. Essentially, 
this system of grading attempts to give the standing of the individual 
pupil in relation to his group. The emphasis is basically on how well 
each child competes for achievement with little or no consideration of 
his intellectual capacity for such achievement. This type of evaluation 
considers only the mental phase of development, and it is psycholog- 
ically unfair. 


It has been suggested that standard achievement test scores be used 
as grades in regular classes in lieu of letter grades. The suggestion 
would have little value as a basis for grading in a Special Class (I. Q. 
50-75) where students often achieve less than 5 months growth in an 
entire year. To determine academic achievement during the single grad- 
ing periods of a school year is not only difficult but rather pointless. It 
would be placing the full emphasis of evaluation on the area (academic) 
in which the pupils are handicapped. If this were not so, they would not 
be placed in a Special Class for the mentally handicapped. 


Nevertheless, there are circumstances when it seems advisable for 
letter grades to be given to pupils in the Special Classes. If the Special 
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Class is to be accepted as only another class in a school building, and 
not the focus of attention of all teachers as well as all pupils, the system 
of grading and marking cannot be too different. Even the youngsters in 
a Primary Special Class want a grade card similar to the one other 
pupils take home. Therefore, in order not to accent the difference be- 
tween pupils in a Special Class and in a regular class, it would seem 
desirable to use a “standard-looking” grade card for all classes. There 
may be slight differences in the items listed, but the general appearance 
should be the same. 


If then, the school grading and marking system is based on letter 
grades, the pupils in the Special Classes should also be given letter 
marks. However. letter grades can hardly be assigned on a basis of com- 
petition within the group. If letter grades are considered as psycholog- 
ically unfair in a regular class, they are even less desirable in a Special 
Class where group competition per se does not exist. In order to conform 
with a school policy and to give letter grades, it is proposed that each 
child be given marks in an area, or subject, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

A—If he is working at his level of ability with interest, good work 

habits, good attitude, and his performance approximates his 
present potential level of ability. 


B—If he is working with interest, good work habits, good attitude, 
and further growth is anticipated. 


C—If he is working with variable interest, undependable work hab- 
its, variable attitude, and growth is possible. 


D—If he is working with low interest, poor work habits, generally 
poor attitude, and growth is possible. 


E—This letter grade is listed but never given. There is no justifi- 
cation for failure (except for the teacher) in a Special Class 
where the enrollment and selection of pupils have been con-, 
trolled to permit individualized instruction. 


It can be said that the above system of letter marking is, in a large 
measure, subjective. It is — but it can be done with a degree of success 
if the teacher is perceptive and sensitive to her pupil’s growth and devel- 
opment. Even so, letter grades based on individual achievement are 
difficult to assess because prognosis is necessary. At the present time, 
there is no scientific way of arriving at prognosis and the teacher must 
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take into account the results of psychological and achievement tests, 
past school history, anecdotal records, and al] other information avail- 
able for each pupil. 


The “letter grade system” at its best is not adequate and it should 
only be used if it is a general practice in the school system. In addition, 
if letter grades are used, a more complete and satisfactory evaluation 
should be made by periodic parent-teacher conferences and in letters of 
evaluation sent to parents. 


PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCES 

The Parent-Teacher Conference method is an especially fine tech- 
nique to employ with parents of mentally handicapped children. So 
often these parents need help in gaining perspective and insight. Some- 
times it seems as if they really want an understanding of their own 
emotional needs, or they need to be released from feelings of guilt or 
shame. Few parents react normally to an exceptional child. Practically 
all of them need suggestions for guidance in terms of what their child 


can do and can learn. 


When a Special Education teacher is new in a school community, 
it is recommended that she visit in each pupil’s home during the first 
six weeks period of the school year. The ideal home visit is to have both 
parents and the pupil present. The purpose of the teacher’s visit is to 
introduce herself to the parents and to become acquainted with the home 
environment of her pupil. Even though a home visit may be as brief as 
twenty minutes, usually the parent, or parents, will feel less reticent 
about coming to school for future conferences. It is well to include the 
pupil in at least one parent-teacher conference at school so that he comes 
to realize that the conference is based on an attempt to help him and 
not an adult plot to make his life miserable. The frequency of the parent- 
teacher conferences may vary. They may be scheduled regularly or they 
may be called as the need for one arises. 


Some teacher training institutions now provide a course for pros- 
pective teachers which deals largely with teacher-parent interviewing. 
Such a course has great value for teachers and it tends to insure better 
public relations in the communities where they teach. McDaniel (1) has 
published some helpful suggestions to aid teachers in structuring an in- 
terview with parents: 


1. Begin and end the conference with good points. 
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2. Suggest means of attaining growth. 
3. Emphasize mutual responsibility. 


4. Evaluate the child’s achievement in terms of individual capacity 
and growth. 


5. Have answers ready for expected questions, e. g., “Why don’t 
you teach the A, B, C’s?” 


6. Have on hand such material as the child’s folder of work, cumu- 
lative guidance record, list of achievements, or unusual data in 
which the child shows progress or needs help, a memo pad for 
making notes to give the parent at the end of the conference. 


(Carbon copy of memo to be kept by the teacher). 


In general, there seems to be a trend in many schools to make the 
Parent-Teacher Conferences an essential part of the school program. 
The chief value of the conference method is the emphasis placed on the 
consideration of the whole child and the working out of those tech- 
niques, in both home and school, which will foster his growth and 
development. 


LETTERS OF EVALUATION 

Another method of reporting which is gaining acceptance with edu- 
cators, in their attempt to do away with the highly competitive system 
of letter grades, is to evaluate the child’s progress in a letter to parents. 
However, when the method is used exclusively and without proper prep- 
aration for reception by the parents, much adverse criticism arises. This 
criticism is an issue in many school communities today. The school 
and/or the parents can and do contribute to the misunderstanding of 
this type of reporting. 


It would seem that some parents are not so much interested in what 
their child is doing in relation to his own ability, but they seem more 
concerned with how their child rates with his age group. These parents 
prefer the letter grade system. They make the accusation that the “Letter 
of Evaluation” method is not competitive enough because it is not based 
on competition. Some parents feel that it is not realistic to base any 
system of reporting on other factors because life itself, particularly 
adult life, is so highly competitive in our society. They feel that if the 
school “shelters” their child from competition, he will be ill-prepared 
to face life at the adult level. 
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This misconception of modern education probably arises because 
educators have heen remiss in presenting an understandable answer. 
First of all, whenever you have evaluation, you have competition. Also, 
the outgrowth of evaluation based on letter grades has often been fear. - 
Fear in the child is elicited because he could not achieve all “A’s” and 
“B’s” and fear in the parents results because their child did not receive 
top marks. The prolunged effect of these fears on the child is a familiar 
story to many teachers and psychologists. However, the parents of the 
child in the Special Class are brought to an early realization that too 
high academic goals cannot be imposed on their child. These parents 
generally become interested in their child’s growth and development in 
all areas, but some parents of normal children never reach this point in 
their thinking. 


Modern educators teach the child that all individuals are different 
and all people fail at times. Good teachers de-emphasize the importance 
of failure and they make efforts to help the child contain his failure in 
its appropriate area. The rationale is that failure, when generalized by 
the child, leads to maladjustment and unhappiness. The emphasis is 
placed on each individual doing a good job and to do better than the 
last time. This does not mean that there is a lack of emphasis on 
winning, or on competition. Like failure, competition is controlled as 
much as possible by containing it in its appropriate area. Many modern 
educators believe that the secret of success is to learn how to accept 
failure. An individual will produce more and find a greater measure of 
happiness if he learns how to fail rather than to have such high ambi- 
tions and goals that eventually he comes to the point of breakdown 
behavior. 


To understand this basic interpretation of competition is to under- 
stand the “Letter of Evaluation” system of grading. The child is taught 
to accept failure and success as he competes with himself in appropriate 
areas and with his classmates in those activities which lend themselves 
to competition. It would seem that if educators could present this con- 
cept in an understandable way to parents, grading and evaluation would 
no longer be the most retarded phase of education. 


Academic achievement, in a Special Class, is not considered as an 
area for group competition. The class size is limited (usually 12 pupils) 
and the academic instruction is individualized. Each child competes with 
himself, as the group is homogeneous only in respect to intelligence 
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quotients. Academic skills vary from the level of Grade 1 to Grade 6. 
The Letter of Evaluation method of reporting is ideally suited for in- 
forming the parent of the child’s progress. Three letters are recom- 
mended for each year: (1) at the end of the first six weeks of school, 
(2) at the end of the first semester, and (3) at the end of the school 
year. 

The teacher and the supervisor must be certain that the “letters to 
parents” are readable, understandable, and reasonably objective. The 
reports should be descriptive of behavior as well as informative of the 
factors causing the behavior. Otherwise, the reports may produce a feel- 


ing of dissatisfaction and frustration in the parents. 


The education of exceptional children has contributed greatly to 
our knowledge and education of all children. Perhaps, another contribu- 
tion is forthcoming in regard to grading and evaluation. Because of the 
relative recency of Special Classes in our schools, teachers and adminis- 
trators are not bound by precedent to conform to an established pattern 
of reporting. The necessity of employing a system of evaluation for 
these pupils based on the total evaluation of many factors, other than 
achievement alone, could serve well in many school systems as a step- 
ping stone toward the much needed change in grading and evaluation 


for all students. 
CONCLUSION 


The Grading and Evaluation Method recommended for students in 
a Special Class is: 


1. Regular grade cards (with slight variations) to conform with 
the prevailing school policy of “letter grades” when it exists. 
Letter grades to Special Class students are to be given on the 
basis of individual performance in relation to potential level of 
ability, interest, and attitude. 


2. Parent-Teacher Conferences at the school as the need arises. The 
first conference should be held in the home during the first six 
weeks of school. 


3. Three Letters of Evaluation should be sent to parents during the 
school year. 
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SPECIFICS TO BE CONSIDERED 
IN WRITING LETTERS OF EVALUATION 
The following list of specifics is submitted to fulfill the need for a 
guide to aid teachers in writing letters of evaluation. It is not to be con- 
sidered complete. It is not to be considered as a checklist. It is merely 
a list of specific items to be reviewed in making an evaluation of a stu- 
dent’s progress prior to writing a letter to parents. 





PuysicaL Status, GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
1. Eyes 
. Acuity 
. Sensitivity 
Habits (blinking. rubbing, etc.) 
. Dominance 
. Fixations 
Evidence of fatigue while reading 
. Visual perception 
. Discrimination 
i. Visual memory 
2. Ears 
a. Acuity 
b. Auditory perception 
c. Discrimination 
d. Auditory memory 
3. Speech 


a. Teeth 
(1) General condition as observed by the teacher 
(2) Malocclusion 
b. Nose 
(1) Noticeable nasal speech 
(2) Mouth breathing (breathy speech) 
c. Articulation 


4. Muscular development 
a. Coordination of muscles affecting large movements 
e. g., hands, arms, legs, body 
b. Coordination of muscles affecting precision movement 
e. g., fingers, feet, speech 
c. Dominance 


e. g., right, left, mixed 


sr moO 2,0 & & 
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5. Posture 
a. Natural 
b. Assumed 


c. Structural malformation 


6. Psycho-Physical Factors 
a. Physical defects 
e. g., performance and adjustment to normal life activities, 
social adjustment, and emotional adjustment 


INTELLECTUAL BEHAVIOR 
1. Alert to environment 


Markedly Moderately Little 
2. Contributes ideas 

Usually At times Seldom 
3. Initiates own activities 

Usually At times Seldom 
4. Ability to follow directions 

Usually At times Seldom 
5. Judges worth of own work 

Accurately Approximately Seldom 
6. Growth in ability to reason 

Markedly Average Little 
7. Span of attention 

Unusual Average Easily distracted 
8. Expresses own thoughts 

Very Clearly Clearly Vaguely 
9. Shows originality 

Consistently Usually Seldom 


SociaL BEHAVIOR 
1. Appreciates the rights of others 


Clearly Fairly Vaguely 
2. Is willing to give and take 
Consistently Within limits Seldom 
3. Respects the rights of others 
Always Usually Seldom 
4, Respects authority and obeys (Class rules, School rules, Adults) 
Always Usually Seldom 
5. Cooperates with classmates 
Generally Occasionally Seldom 
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6 

Generally Occasionally 
7. Accepts responsibility 

Frequently Occasionally 
8. Accepts criticism 

Willingly Defends self 
9. Offers helpful criticism 

Frequently Occasionally 
10. Profits by criticism 

Generally Occasionally 
11. Friendship preference 

Few One 
12. Initiates group activities 

Frequently Occasionally 
13. Ability to be a helper 

Generally Occasionally 
14. Loyalty to group 

Markedly At times 
15. Desire for social approval 

Markedly Average 
16. Content of conversation 

Objective Objective-subjective 
17. Display of humor 

Generally Occasionally 

EMOTIONAL BEHAVIOR 

1. Shows affection 

Excessively Freely 
2. Displays fears and timidity 

Excessively With reason 
3. Displays anger 

Excessively Justifiably 
4. Shows joy and happiness 

Always Occasionally 
5. Shows excitability 

Excessively With reason 
6. Changes of moods 


With encouragement 


Quickly 


193 


. Shows courteous habits (Excuse me, Thank you, Please) 


Seldom 
Seldom 
Is angered 
Seldom 
Seldom 


None 

Seldom 

Seldom 

Seldom 

Slight 

Usually subjective 


Never 


Seldom 
Seldom 
Insufficiently 
Seldom 
Little 


Slowly 
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7. Reaction to emergency 


Over Responsive Average control Passive 
8. Motivation 
Markedly Average Little 
9. Self-control 
Markedly Average Little 
10. Level of aspiration 
Surpass others Like others Perfectionistic 


AcaDEMIC GROWTH 
(All growth in relation to estimated level of ability) 

1. Work habits 

a. Attention span 

(1) Verbal material 

(2) Non-verbal material 
. Independence 
. Conserves material 
. Follows directions 
Follows instructions 
. Completes assignments 
. Tries to do good work 
. Keeps busy (constructively) 
Accuracy 
. Neatness 
. Thoughtfulness (in group work) 
]. Ability to plan (time and task) 


ror oo ho ao oe 


2. Achievement 
a. Social Studies 
(1) Verbal expression 
(2) Written expression 
(3) Cooperative in group projects (Units of Study) 
Interest 
Ability to listen attentively 
Ability to talk before group, or entire class 
Reporting and sharing 
Manual ability in Unit Projects 
b. English 
(1) Language expression and diction 
(2) Type of grammatical errors 
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(3) Vocabulary developmental level 
Descriptive 
Functional 
Categorical 
(4) Knowledge of word attack techniques and skill 
(5) Handwriting 
(6) Neatness 
(7) Reading habits 
Comprehension 
Reading fixation 
Rate 
Expression 
Level 
c. Mathematics 
(1) Number relationships 
(2) Spatial relationships 
(3) Knowledge of money and values 
(4) Knowledge of measurement techniques 
(5) Growth in fundamental processes 
(6) Growth in memory perception 
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“FOR SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF GOD...” 





A tribute to the memory of Tim Hanle — 
optimist, philosopher, warm friend — who 
came to The Training School at the age of 
nine and lived among us for sixty-one years. 





In Memory of Tim Hanle 


Timotheus Hanle is no longer with us. To the many old friends of 
The Training School, who for years looked forward to being greeted by 
Tim whenever they visited us, his passing this month will come as a 
shock. It is an even greater one to us who have lived here intimately 
with him in one large family. 


Tim was an inveterate optimist and this optimism affected every 
visitor whom he greeted. There are few of our older friends who cannot 
remember some tale of the simple naive wisdom which he expressed in 
his chats with them. To many of them, Tim was a counterpart and col- 
league of Professor Johnstone. He is probably the best known child who 
has been with us. 


It is hard to imagine such a life as anything but a useful one. He 
filled his niche in the total world scene as efficiently as most others. He 
felt that he had a mission of his own and certainly carried it on with en- 
thusiasm and with great impressiveness. How many of us are remem- 
bered by as many people as Tim is? How many tales of simple, kindly, 
happy philosophy can be told of most of us? How many people have 
looked forward to seeing us as they have to seeing Tim? The western 
world makes a fetish of mental facility, but the needs of the heart must 
be satisfied. Kindliness and warm personal qualities are more appre- 
ciated than most of us will admit. Tim had these, and he presented a 
symbol of that side of our natures which we too often belittle. 
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Tim has left us, but his memory lingers. Perhaps there will be a 
new Tim. There should be, for we all hunger for what he could offer. 
We have no doubt that Tim fulfilled a most important destiny in his 
time on earth. As one of the boys said, “I guess he’s up above shaking 
hands with Professor Johnstone now.” We hope the old friends have met. 
Who, among us, does not hope for some sort of reunion with those we 
love? 

Yes, Tim Hanle has gone, but his bright spirit will be with us for 
a long, Jong time. 


—WALTER JACOB 


To Timotheus — Friend of All 


“Is Tim still living?” is a question so frequently asked by his many 
friends scattered throughout the U. S. A., that it seems a fitting compli- 
ment to the memory of this socially-minded, friendly boy to explain to 
his friends that on December 1, 1954, after a brief illness in our hospi- 
tal, Timmy slept a peaceful sleep and when he awakened he was in his 
heavenly home. And, as he had greeted the “stranger within the gates” 
of The Training School so many times, so I believe that he was greeted 


by The Father of All Mankind when he entered his new home. 


If Timmy were telling the story of his death, it would be something 
like this: “That was the time I fooled them! They put me to bed, tucked 
me in, turned down the light and said ‘Goodnight, Timmy, be a good 
boy and go right to sleep and we will see you in the morning’. They tip- 
toed out and I made believe that I was asleep, but I knew that God was 
going to send for me that night and sure enough, when morning came, I 
was in Heaven. Say, I guess they were surprised in the morning when 
they came to my bed and found that Timmy was not there”. After tell- 
ing a joke on himself like this, how he would laugh and so would his 
friends, since he was a born joker. 

We cannot feel sad about Tim’s death, as he lived a long, happy 
life and even the effort of keeping up his usual appearance wearied him. 
He came to The Training School when he was nine years old and for 61 
years this had been his delightful home and he had been one of the 
happiest boys imaginable, with his one objective in life to share his hap- 
piness with others. Physically, he was never a strong, robust boy, but as 
his mission in life was to do errands for his friends, this did not matter. 
Mentally, in his academic ability, he was not educably strong — but 
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that also did not matter as his optimistic viewpoint upon life and its 
problems and his lovable disposition saved him from the worries which 
otherwise he might have had. He missed them all. 


Tim had a wonderful memory for people. Once he had greeted and 
shaken hands with people, he almost never forgot them. Dr. Goddard, 
the founder of our Laboratory, loved Tim and often quoted him in his 
lectures and once he bet with one of his colleagues (who had just re- 
turned from a lengthy trip abroad) that Tim regardless of the years that 
had elapsed since last they met, would recognize him and, sure enough, 
Tim was in Maxham Cottage as Mr. -------- came down the hall. Tim, on 
an errand, was walkir.g down the hall, too, until he met the stranger. He 
stopped and immediately held out his hand and said: “Well! How do 
you do, Professor Burnham! I am sure glad to see you!” Then he con- 
tinued on his errand unaware that he had done anything unusual. Dr. 
Goddard won his bet. 


In addition to his other talents, Tim loved music and he had a deep 
rich bass voice and could carry a tune, but he very ably originated his 
own words. Prof. Johnstone, Mr. Nash and Tim were great pals and re- 
ferred to themselves for Tim’s pleasure as the “Three Musketeers” and 
they often sang together, not on the stage for the public, but anywhere 
on the grounds where they happened to be. For example, Tim would see 
one of the men at a distance and he would sing Joud and lustily: “Good: 
morning, dear Professor! How are you today?” and the answer, like 
an echo, would come right back: “The same to you, you rascal! But you 
had better be on your way!” Then you would hear Tim chuckle and 
laugh and throughout the day he woud sing over and over again what 
he had heard the Professor sing. 

For the past few years, Tim’s memory had been failing and he rea- 
lized it, but his pride and his ability to bridge over small “gaps” stood 
him well, until one day he stated that he was going to give up his job 
at the Store and teach another boy to do his errands. And this he did. 
He then decided that he was going to take a little vacation, was going 
to stay at his cottage and do nothing, and this he did. He even preferred 
his easy chair and radio and only occasionally attended the entertain- 
ments held in Garrison Hall. But at Christmas time 1953, on Christmas 
Eve, he was right there and was the first boy on the stage to greet Santa 
Claus. He truly loved his good friend Santa Claus, as he always called 
him. During the summer, he even refused rides to Camp Mento, always 
saying: “Home is good enough for Timmy”. However, as shown in the 
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following instance (this happened in September), he was still a close 
second to his one time self. On this occasion, an old friend of The Train- 
ing School stopped in for a little visit and asked especially for “dear 
old Tim”, and when Dr. Jacob explained how Tim had failed since he 
last saw him, Mr. -------- still requested the privilege of going to see Tim 
at his cottage and to go unannounced as he was curious to see if Tim 
would still remember him. 


To the surprise of those present, the moment Mr. -------- stepped into 
the reception room, Tim came right forward and greeted him, and as 
they shook hands, Mr. -------- said: “Tim, I wondered if you had forgotten 
me”. “Not on your life,” said Tim, and then he motioned for Mr. -------- 
to bend down (Tim was always short in stature and age had made him 
more so. Mr. -------- was a tall man). Mr. -------- bent down and Tim 
whispered in his ear: “What is your name?” Mr. -------- , realizing the 
situation, whispered back in Tim’s ear “Smith”, and immediately Tim 
shook his hand vigorously and said: “Why, how do you do, Mr. Smith, 


I would have known you anywhere.” 


The first installment of the story about Tim, “The Boy Who Never 
Grew Up”, was published in The Training School Bulletin, April issue 
1949, and now as I write the conclusion of this last installment of how 
our precious boy spent his 61 years in The Training School, I do so with 
deep reverence, as Timmy was certainly one of God’s chosen children 
and his funeral service was in keeping with the ending of his perfect 
life. The minister who officiated asked for a few notes concerning Tim 
and was given the following: 


Timotheus Hanle — Born July 19, 1884. He came to live 

at The Training School August 28, 1893. He died December 1, 

1954. He was a happy, optimistic, friendly boy and had many 

friends scattered throughout the U.S. A. His father was a 

minister. 

Reverend Johnston was surprised and inspired when he read the 
name “Timotheus” and around this name he preached a sermon for Tim 
which will be long remembered. 

And so was laid to rest Timotheus Hanle — our own Tim — whose 
life had been a shining example for men and women to follow, because 
he had lived what he professed to be, a lover of people and a friend 


to all. 
—ALICE M. NASH 
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As We Gathered At Greenwood 


We have.gathered once again to bid farewell to one who has been in 
our midst for many years. When I learned through Mrs. Nash that Tim- 
otheus Hanle was the son of a minister, I immediately recognized the 
meaning of the name he bore. It is a Greek name, meaning “honored of 
God” and it was given to him by his minister-father after Timothy of 
the New Testament, who was the son of a Jewish mother and a Greek 
father. Timothy became a fellow-worker with Paul, a staunch ally of the 
great missionary-apoctle, and two letters of the New Testament were 
written to him by Paul as words of fatherly advice. Thus the name Tim- 


otheus is a proud and honored name for one to bear. 


I can well believe that when Timotheus was born into that parson- 
age family on July 19, 1884, his father might surely have aspired that 
he should grow up to become a minister of the gospel, worthy of the 
name he hore. But we know that in the all-wise providence of God, he 
was not to become a minister in the literal sense. We think of a minister 
as one who has been trained for the work of the ministry either as the 
pastor of a church or a missionary. At the age of nine years, Timmy, as 
he came to be known through the years, entered The Training Schoo! 
and has lived there for 61 years. But even here he has filled a place, I 
am sure. I believe with all my heart that God has something for each of 
us to do in life. You remember the story Jesus told of the man who 
called his servants to him and gave them talents — to the one five, to 
another two, and to another one — and told them to invest them as they 
would. He gave to each one in accord with his ability. So God has given 
us talents for life; to some He has given many talents and abilities; to 
others perhaps only one; but to everyone He gives some talent. Timmy’s 
talent was for friendship, for a sense of undying optimism, for the full 
enjoyment of life. He liked people and was consequently liked by people. 
In his simple and humble way, he used his talents in accord with his 


ability. 


Surely, then, Timmy honored God with his life, and in so doing was 
honored of God. Who can say that, after all, he was not a minister of 
God as his father dreamed for him? For the word “minister” simply 
means “to serve”, and in his simple way, Timmy served his fellowman 
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throughout his life by using the talents he possessed. As the poet has 
put it: 
“There are strange ways of serving God; 

You sweep a room or turn a sod, 

And, suddenly, to your surprise, 

You hear the whirr of seraphim, 

And find you’re under God’s own eyes 

And building palaces for Him.” 


Now, in death, we rejoice that we can think of Timmy as entering 
the realm of eternal happiness. When Jesus walked among the people of 
the earth, He was particularly concerned for the handicapped children. 
We read that often mothers brought their crippled, blind, and sick chil- 
dren to Him that He might touch them and heal them. One day, when 
some mothers brought their children to Him that He might bless them, 
His disciples tried to turn them away, feeling that the Master was too 
busy to bother with children. But you remember that Jesus rebuked 
them, saying, “Allow the little children to come unto me, for of such is 
the kingdom of God”. Today, we believe that Timmy has entered that 
realm, where he will forever live with those who are everlastingly in the 
presence of the Master. With the poet we see the vision: 


“Around the throne of God in heaven 
Thousands of children stand; 
Children whose sins are all forgiven, 
A holy, happy band. 

In flowing robes of spotless white 
Each one shall be arrayed; 
Shall dwell in everlasting light, 
And joys that never fade. 


In Christian faith, we therefore commit Timmy to the everlasting 
care and love of God the Father. We are grateful that we have had a 
part in making his life here upon the earth a happy one, and now we 
confidently commit his spirit to God with the Knowledge that Timmy — 
Timotheus Hanle. “honored of God” — was worthy to bear the name 
which his father gave him long ago. 


N. VANCE JOHNSTON, Minister 
First Baptist Church, Vineland, N. J. 
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HERE AND THERE 


CANTEEN OPENING 

Sunday, December 19, marked the opening of the new Canteen and 
Recreation Building, “Happiness Hall.”” Members of Parents, Inc., of 
The Training School, who gave the building to our children and staff ; 
members of the Board of Trustees, Board of Visitors, Training School 
officials, and Vineland civic leaders participated in the program. Com- 
plete details, with pictures, will be presented in the January issue of the 
Bulletin. 





ROTARY DINNER 
The Mays Landing Rotary Club met at The Training School for a 
turkey dinner and program on Tuesday evening, November 30. Clifford 
Lockyer. our supervisor of cottage life, is president of the club. Daniel 
F. Graham, superintendent of The Training School, was the principal 
speaker. The guests toured the grounds and visited some of the cottages 
during the evening. 





IN NORTH IRELAND 
After Miss Betty Gray, teacher in a school for retarded children in 
Belfast, North Ireland, visited our School this summer, she asked per- 
mission to reprint and distribute our leaflet “Let Their Lives Count” to 
parents in that country. A letter from her in mid-December says “our 
parents were delighted with this inspirational booklet and we all thank 
you for making it possible.” 





JAPANESE VISITOR 
Tatsuichi Yanazaki, teacher and social worker in a school for re- 
tarded children in Tokyo, Japan, is spending three weeks at The 
Training School in study and observation. He has also visited a number 
of other schools in the United States during the past month and will re- 
turn to Japan, leaving on January 20. 





SPIRIT OF GIVING 
Through the generosity of church groups, clubs, and many indi- 
viduals who contributed gifts and money to our Children’s Christmas 
Fund, the 1954 Yuletide Season at The Training School will be one long 
to be remembered. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
REPORT OF 
a weary arr rrr wore. 
- ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


The following list of members* in the Association of The Training 
School supplements the list published in the Annual Report Bulletin of 
September 1954: . 








SUBSCRIBING MEMBERS 
Mr. Haubert Hansen ; _......... Pleasantville, N. J. 


ActTIvE MEMBERS 


Mr. Maxwell Abbell eeeiidamicais _ Chicago 5, IIl. 
Miss Mabel V. Alexander dees amaba bcs Vineland, N. J. 
Ashley-McCormick Company sassosereceee.+--. geen, N. J. 
Miss Jane P. Baker ; _........ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mrs. Th. R. Blaze mee oe Atlantic City, N. J. 
Rev. and Mrs. Robert E. Chandler _.. Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Cruikshank Co. eee ———  » 4 & s 
Mrs. Marie Law Ellis SS Brs ewe sar Re nee a _ Yardley, Pa. 
Mr. Henry W. Fiedler Ls = =O 
Miss Margery L. Flemming _.. Ventura, California 
Mr. George W. Frederick, Jr. aes Baltimore 1, Md. 
Mr. Birchall Freeman eseecereccececeseeeeee.. POPt Chester, N. Y. 
Mr. W. Gardiner aoe Spctasiestaliid seateieed _.. Ocean City, N. J. 
Mr. Daniel F. Graham _...... LER AE LE _ Vineland, N. J. 
Mrs. Grace Griffith ..-.-.-.---.... vicdehdacianinnicounmendaa Maplewood, N. J. 
Dr. Karl F. Heiser asinine aadaaiaamnadl _.. Goshen, Ky. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Paul Heritage —.................. ciadnieatinince San Diego 7, Calif. 
Mr. Herbert R. Hitchner | ................................................ Daretown, N. J. 
OD  _ EEEE = 9 & F 
Mr. Louis Joroff PE ««§ «A 
pt Es Fee 
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Miss Gertrude C. Katz 


Mr. William C. Kennard ........................-.---------- Upper Montclair, N. J. 
i Ins ae MI le snisicnisrsnicianssstsbnieanenidacecinnetagal Hoboken, N. J. 
Kiwanis Club of Chatham ............2.222--2-.2-20..-.2--ceee--o--oe Chatham, N. J. 
Mr. Frederick A. Klauminzer —_..............-....-..-..--.-.----.-- Vineland, N. J. 
RES New York 21, N. Y. 
me. onl Tie. ©. L. Leet Montclair, N. J. 
Iie ie I ites a cpicsinreinanscescaentiaiennasaaniontl Pittsburgh 29, Pa. 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard H. Melvin ................0...0...202.....---.-- Millville, N. J. 
Mercer Unit, N. J. Assn. for Retarded Children, Ine. ........ Mercer, N. J. 
Mrs. Blanche H. Nack ...... 5S Sooner aes ce Nail Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Mr. and Mrs. T. B. O'Connor and Family .................... Jersey City, N. J. 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard B. Padgett ..................-.....--------+--- Deerfield, N. J. 
Be ig Ne iccsssrentstentictcracdiesctecistinnciiitonsebdaataamianes Vineland, N. J. 
Bites Margaret Regers .......................................... Berkeley Heights, N. J. 
HP, PN IN nin sisncensisnsncadpnscdearesenboaionn New York, N. Y. 
re MII Wie I occ asscciecesincnsstiistndessnsdiarecvoiennieinabsamanniices York, Penna. 
SN MI I I oon chicnsinncasasreiscrtesemncenadieniiatsnninnileraaaae Vineland, N. J. 
Miss Mary G. Tyler -........ sisaisieiainceianginilmiiecndidebaieaiacnend Lansdowne, Pa. 
Ne ENTE Me TT Vineland, N. J. 
Dr. and Mrs. H. Burton Walker ....................................-- Vineland, N. J. 
eI sce cncorsiscnzanncinneinennatnicinnnisinidetatestotamen Salem, N. J. 
aoe. . , Wee .................. assess eripnlaomipaialaaiabigamneeaislanied Dayton, Ohio 
Mr. and Mrs. William J. Woodruff —............ sunitnesibeae Bridgeton, N. J. 


* Any person who shall pay or cause to be paid to the Treasurer of the School 
Five Hundred Dollars or more at one time shall be a Subscribing Member of the 
Association; those who pay or cause to be paid Five Dollars or more shall be 
Active Members of the Association. 
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FIRST EDITION Just Off The Presses 


A New 
Public Affairs Pamphlet 


“NEW HOPE 
for the 
RETARDED CHILD” 


by WALTER JACOB, Ph. D. 
Director, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 





With a Foreword by 


“ol] pEARLS.BUCK |! 











Parents, Physicians, Educators, Community Groups, Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries will find this booklet very helpful in 
information and organizational activities. Early diagnoses, 
methods of testing, treatment, care, education and vocational 
training procedures are discussed, as well as the services 
now being offered in public and private schools, institutions, 
clinics, national, state and community agencies to assist 
retarded children and their parents. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY! 


Drop a card or letter directly to: 
The Training School, Vineland, N. J. 


SINGLE COPIES 25c 
LARGER ORDERS AS LOW AS 10c APIECE 


Remittance can be made by check, money order, or stamps. 
































A Very Happy 


New Year! 


...Lo One And All... 


from 


The Bulletin Staff 


We're looking forward to 1955... another 
great year for The Training School! 























